PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. Dec. 31, 1899. 


A MORNING PARTY. 


Time is precious, but truth is more precious 
than time. : BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW YEAR THOUGHT. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Farner, this is thy new-born year: 
What may I do to make it bright? 
Within the limits of my sphere, 
How may I best bring in the light? 


Father, thou showest me.the way. 
Thine inward prompting bids me sing, 

To cheer sonie brother’s gloomy day 
And to his soul a solace bring! 


Father, if to one weary heart, 

Worn by the fierceness of the strife, 
I could new fortitude impart, 

It would add rapture to my life! 


Father, it is not mine to know 

Whose life is gladdened by the strain: 
Mine but the seeds of joy to sow, 

With trust that they’re not sown in vain! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOY BLUE'S EXAMINATION. 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


VERY one who passed through Lily Lane 
one warm August morning must have 
noticed an unusual stir in the corner 

where the old butternut-tree stood, close to some 
alder bushes. Bluebirds, blackbirds, yellowbirds, 
meadow-larks, bobolinks, robins, orioles, and 
many other feathered folks were darting in and 
out among the branches, chirping and chattering 
excitedly. 

“ Are the invitations all out? Is everybody in- 
vited?” chippered the Sparrow, bustling in with a 
very important air, just as some people do after 
all the hard work has been done by some one 
else. 

Mrs. Bobolink assured Mrs. Sparrow that she 
had herself attended to the invitations, and all the 
guests were invited. 

“Have you invited little Boy Blue?” asked 
Mrs. Sparrow. 

Mrs. Bobolink hesitated, and turned toward 
Robin Redbreast, who was chairman of the 
committee on invitations. 

“The trouble is,” said Robin slowly, “he is 
such an annoyance. He knows so much that 
isn’t so, and he wants to tell it to everybody.” 

“That is so,” said the Bluejay: “he vexes me 
greatly.” 

“But he is a very good little boy,” said the 
Chickadee. “He keeps a meat-bone hanging in 
the lilac-bushes for us all winter, and I really 
think he throws out to us more than half the cake 
his mother gives him.” 
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“And he never troubles our nests,” said the 
Groundbird. 

“ And he is really a very pretty boy, and always 
keeps himself so clean,” added the Bobolink, 
whose own gay coat testified to his regard for 
personal appearance. 

“Yes, I know,” said the Robin, hesitatingly. 
“Well, it shall be as you all decide. All who 
favor inviting little Boy Blue to our midsummer 
festival ”?— 

“T have it! I have it! Just one minute, Mr. 
Chairman, before you put that to a vote,” inter- 
rupted the Peewit, with an excited jerk of his tail. 

The other birds crowded around the peewit; 
and in a low, twittering tone he proposed some- 
thing that seemed to please them very much. 
The catbird sprang up and turned three somer- 
saults before alighting; and the kingbird chased 
the yellowbird over the tep of the tree and down 
again to give her a playful rap with his wing, by 
way of expressing his approval. The vote was a 
unanimous clamor of chirps in favor of inviting 
Boy Blue. 

Mrs. Bobolink hurried out at once with the in- 
yitation. 

Then the oldest and wisest of the birds gathered 
in a circle, where there was much chirping and 
fluttering of feathers and some loud screaming. 

The younger birds in the mean time flew off 
for a frolic. 

When the hour of the festival arrived, little 
Boy Blue, with his sunny hair nicely curled, and 
not a speck upon his natty blue velvet jacket and 
trousers, nor his white-frilled collar and cuffs, was 
among the guests. 

The programme opened with a chorus by all the 
birds. Then followed several fine solos by the 
bobolink, oriole, meadow-lark, and red warbler, 
each in turn. 

Then the Woodpecker — who presided over the 
meeting on account of his skill in rapping for 
order — announced that the chief feature of the 
entertainment would now follow. “It had been 
decided,” he said, “to ask all the guests to enter 
into a friendly contest in answering simple ques- 
tions concerning every-day matters.” ‘The one 
who held the head of the line at the end of the 
contest would receive a large red cherry, donated 
for that purpose by the bluejay. A most compe- 
tent committee had prepared the list of questions. 

The guests were then called out by name to 
take their places in a line. Little Boy Blue, out 
of courtesy, was placed at the head. 

When all was ready the Woodpecker pro- 
pounded the first question, beginning with little 
Boy Blue. The question was,— 

“ What takes the bobolink from Cuba to Canada 
and back every year?” ~ 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said little Boy Blue. “He 
leaves Cuba because it’s too warm there in the 
summer. He wants a nice cool place to build his 
nestin. So he comes North to our lovely meadows, 
where he can find strawberries and raspberries to 
feed his little ones. But in winter he couldn’t 
find food enough here to support his family. So, 
when fall comes, he goes south to Georgia and 
North Carolina, where he finds plenty of rice. 
He eats so much that he grows very fat, and is 
known there as the rice bunting. When the 
weather grows too cold for him there, he flies‘on 
to Cuba, where it is warm all winter.” 

When Boy Blue finished his long answer, he 
looked around proudly, expecting to be applauded. 
But to his astonishment the Woodpecker said : — 

“The question is not answered. Next. What 
takes the bobolink from Cuba to Canada and back 
every year?” 

“His wings,” answered the Catbird, who stood 
next in line. 


“Right!” said the Woodpecker. “Catbird, go 


up.” And little Boy Blue, with a very red face, 
stepped down, and let the catbird go, above him. 
The other guests were too polite to applaud much, 
but you could see by the sparkie in their eyes that 
they enjoyed the joke. : 

The next question that came to little Boy Blue 
was, “Where do worms die?” Again his face 
lighted up with a knowing look. He was sure he 
could answer right this time. 

“Worms don’t really die,” he said. ‘They go to 
sleep in a little cage called a cocoon.” Then he 
went on to describe at length the way the worm 
spins his cocoon and how long he sleeps in it, and 
how he wakes up not a worm, but a beautiful but- 
terfly. Then he described the butterfly’s delicate 
body and colored wings, told how many legs it had 
and how long it lived. 

“Wrong!” said the Woodpecker, when at last 
Boy Blue paused. “Next. Where do worms 
die?” 

The next was a young Robin, who quickly 
chirped out, ‘“ Worms die in a bird’s crop.” 

“Right!” said the Woodpecker. And the young 
robin, scarce a month out of his shell, passed 
above the crest-fallen little Boy Blue. 

The next question that came to Boy Blue was, 
“Why does the spider spin a web 223 

This time he thought he would not be caught 
giving a long answer, when short ones seemed to 
meet with more favor. So he replied,— 

“To catch flies with.” 

The Woodpecker paused a moment. ‘“Incom- 
plete,” he said, and passed the question on. 

The little brown Wren, who stood next, an- 
swered, “The spider spins a web because no one 
else will spin it for her; she spins a web because 
she has no other way of making it; she spins a 
web because a single thread would not catch flies.” 

“Correct!” said the Woodpecker; and the little 
brown wren went above Boy Blue, who would 
have given anything just then to be at home, play- 
ing in his own door-yard. 

When at last the long list of questions was fin- 
ished, little Boy Blue stood nearly at the foot of 
the line. He applauded and tried to smile when 
the big red cherry was formally presented to the 
catbird, who had kept her place at the head; but 
he felt greatly humbled. 

For two whole days after the festival little Boy 
Blue stayed in the house, and did some thinking. 
Then he concluded it was better to sacrifice his 
pride than all of his outdoor friends. So he went 
out among them again. 

But now, when he is with them, instead of try- 
ing to tell them all he knows, he listens to them; 
and by so doing he learns something new every 
day. 

His friends now say that he is growing really 
very wise. 


WHO COMES DANCING O'ER THE 
SNOW ? 


Wo comes dancing o’er the snow, 

His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cosey. 

Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful New Year. 


Open your heart, be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and treat him kindly ; 
For you must carry him yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly. 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him. God sends him, this good New Year. 
Dinan Motock Craik. 


Whoever serves his country well has no need of 
ancestors. VOLTAIRE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS IN 
ITALY. 
BY HELEN 8. THURSTON. 


N Italy Christmas is Natale, the Birthday. 
The day preceding is the Vigilia di Natale, 
probably a commemoration of the watch of 

the shepherds before the Christ was born. On 
this day fish only can be eaten by the devout of 
this Catholic country. So on the morning of the 
24th of December a great fish sale is held in the 
piazza of Pozzuoli. 

This piazza is an open space in the centre of 
the town. At one end is a park “with green 
things growing as we pass,” and a fountain of 
marble dolphin heads, which continually spout 
narrow streams of water for the buckets, ampho- 
re, or mouths of the populace. On this morning 
the piazza was transformed into an impromptu 
market. Clumsy stalls were hastily nailed to- 
gether. Rude tables wherever wares might be 
displayed lined the streets on both sides; and, 
when these could not be supplied, the muddy pave- 
ment sufficed. 

The regular stores fronting the piazza were 
more elaborately adorned than the makeshift 
affairs of the street. The time for the gaudy red 
and yellow peppers having passed, the ripening 
lemon well filled the place with its vivid green and 
yellow; and bunches of late tomatoes offered a 
contrasting red. Streamers of colored tissue- 
paper fluttered gayly among the boughs of ilex 
fastened to the framework, while the flag of Italy 
helped in the color effect with its red, white, and 
green. 

Large splint baskets contained chilos of Medi- 
terranean fish, Triglia, rainbow fish, and many 
whose names were unknown. Gaudily decorated 
pottery dishes were filled with oysters, mussels, 
and other shell-fish. Sea-urchins and jelly-fish 
lay side by side, either enough to tempt the for- 
eign passer-by to pass, not buy. There were num- 
berless short casks filled with sardines. 
dines, closely packed in their circular quarters in 
head to tail layers, radiated from a central whorl, 
or hub, like spokes in a wheel. Strips of half- 
salted fish, done into bundles secured by withes, 
dangled in tempting profusion from the tops of the 
stalls. Huge wooden tubs held black eels from 
eight inches to a yard or more in length. Other 
tubs disclosed spotted, red-brown, fury-headed 
lampreys, whose wicked teeth, grinning from their 
fiat and ugly heads, warned one to be cautious. 

When some happy buyer had closed his animated, 
if not quarrelsome, bargain the merchant took the 
monster by the tail, and struck it violently upon 
the rugged pavement. If life survived, the eel was 
then thrown upon the pavement and pounded up 
and down the spinal column with a cudgel. At the 
instant one was intently watching the writhing 
tentacles of a dozen polpz. It was both exciting 
and terrifying to feel a sudden tragedy behind,— to 
look hurriedly over one’s shoulder and see a 
gleaming streak of black come to the ground 
within an inch of one’s dress, followed by the 
flash of a great white club. 

In spite of my loathing for reptiles, my sym- 
pathies were with the hideous brutes that met their 
death in this barbarous manner. We spent an 
interested ten minutes watching the’sale of a pink 
polpt, “ what seems the head the semblance of a 
parrot’s beak had on,” moulded in a quaking mass 
of pink-brown jelly, with tentacles long and short 
depending from it in a wreath of Medusa ugliness. 
The corky nubbins on the inner surfaces of the 
tentacles help it to fasten itself to its prey, and 
add to the fantastic and grotesque appearance of 
this marine monster. A citizeness bought two small 
eels and a polpi. The vender began to wrap them 
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in the faded red handkerchief. Holding one cor- 
ner of the rag he tried to gather in the other 
corners and all the waving sprangles of the fish 
at the same time. Impossible! The lively polpi 
was out at one corner or the other and back into 
the tub or the street at every move. In despair 
the man laid all in a basket, and valiantly set to 
work again at his puny yet Herculean labor. 
Wild with wasted time and lost custom, he made 
a savage grab at the polpz with both hands, and, 
hoisting him aloft, made a bold and vicious bite at 
the back of its neck. Sickened at this last, we 
turned away and shall never know if the woman 
was able to get the thing home, properly boiled 
and served with lemon and oil. 

We recognized a basket of aragosti, although 
unlike our own unboiled green lobster. These 
were colored in red and brown, and one could not 
help feeling that they were in harmony with their 
environment; for the shell, instead of being smooth 
and polished like that of our lobsters, was a per- 
fect reproduction of the rough stucco work of the 
neighboring houses. To show the freshness of his 
wares, the vender held one close to my face and 
nipped hard. His appendages vibrated madly. I 
shrieked; for I expected to have him hung to the 
end of my nose, like the old woman’s yard of black 
pudding. 

By eleven o’clock all customers were served, and 
the square was miraculously cleared of people and 
stalls. If one were a fast walker, he might indeed 
overtake many a lagging contadina laden with 
basket of fish and bottles of oil and wine, handker- 
chiefs of radishes and broccoli, with a few figs and 
walnuts if the soldi permitted, certainly a few 
cones of the stone pine which could be roasted 
over the brazier and nibbled by the dambinz all the 
lazy Italian afternoon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MABEL’S WAY. 


BY LUCY W. RINGSTAFF. 


ABEL was a tiny girl with wee, chubby 
hands and feet that were continually 
busying themselves for some one’s pleas- 

ure. Mabel was strolling among the flowers, and 
now and then plucking a full-blown rose and play- 
fully blowing off the petals. Angeline, her doll, 
and Snowflake, her kitten, were her companions 
to which she was talking. “Now, kitty, do be 
*tic’lar, and don’t step on mamma’s flower-beds.” 
But the wilful kitten did not heed, and in a trice 
had scaled the tall sunflower bush, leaving the 
marks of its claws on the tender stalk, and now 
gloried in “hide-and-seek” among its topmost 
blooms. 

“Oh, you dis’bedient kitty, what shall I do 
with you?” Mabel’s mind was puzzled for a mo- 
ment, but only for a moment. She went up to 
the bush, and gave it a shake, and then spoke in 
tones quite stern for so small a girl. “Come 
down, kitty. Come down.” And the wilful kitty 
came down, and began fawning around Mabel’s 
feet, as if atoning for its disobedience. But Mabel 
did not think it the proper time to pet kitty, and 
gave her a few gentle pats instead, which Snow- 
flake, kitten though she was, understood perfectly 
well, and during the rest of the walk was quite 
docile. “Kittens can be taught proper manners 
the same as little girls,” remarked the wise little 
maid. 

On they strolled, down walks bordered by scar- 
let verbenas till they reached a La France rose- 
bush. 

Mabel began to pluck the waxen flowers, select- 
ing the finest; for this was papa’s birthday, and 
she wanted to place them on the table near his 
place at breakfast. 

She reached over to pluck another rose; but, as 


she did so, a peculiar buzzing sound came from 
the bush, and, before she let go, a wasp had stung 
her little fat hand. The bright face frowned with 
pain and the beautiful eyes brimmed with tears; 
but the little maid did not cry, because “it would 
not do to spoil papa’s birthday with a cry.” 

She went around to the back of the house, and 
told cook to bind her hand—“and don't bother 
mamma, cook, because baby did not sleep any last 
night, and mamma is trying to get him to sleep.” 

“Ta! such a chile!” said cook. 
troubles nobody ’bout nothin’.” 

Cook wound the little hand in soft cotton and 
linen saturated with soda and camphor, and little 
Mabel sat patiently nursing it for some time. 
Then she declared it was much better, and went 
into the dining-room to arrange the flowers. 
Baby’s cries came pealing down the long hall. 

“Poor mamma must be tired,” said Mabel. “I 
will hurry, and go to baby.” Having arranged the 
posies in the vase, she went to the room where her 
baby brother was. “Oh, I am so glad you have 
come, dear. You have such a way of managing 
baby when no one else can,” said the tired mother. 

Mabel put baby down on the rug, and gave him 
the toys she knew he liked best. Then she had 
Snowflake to dance a merry jig to the twirling of 
a broom-straw, which amused baby so much that 
he was content and happy before his tears had 
dried. - 

Thus they played until baby could keep his eyes 
open no longer. Mabel put a pillow down on the 
rug, and he nodded over on it. Mabel would not 
move him for fear he would wake. Then she 
tripped lightly out of the room to where mamma 
was. 

“O mamma, he is asleep at last,” she whispered. 

“JT am so relieved,” said mamma. “Your papa 
had some very particular writing to do this morn- 
ing, and baby’s crying disturbed him.” Breakfast 
was announced, and Mabel went skipping down 
to the study to tell papa. 

“Papa, I have come to give you a birthday kiss, 
and to carry you to breakfast,” said Mabel, her 
eyes beaming. 

“ Well, I much prefer the first to the latter. So 
I will take the kiss first,” remarked papa, as he 
arose. 

As they walked out of the room, he started to 
take his little daughter’s hand, but, seeing the 
white bandage, exclaimed, “Why, what is the 
matter with that pretty hand, ma belle ?” 

*Q papa, it was too bad. I saw such a lovely 
rose that I wanted for you, but a wasp stung my 
hand.” 

They had reached the dining-room door; and 
mamma, overhearing the last remark, quickly 
asked: “ Why didn’t you tell me about it, dear? I 
was so busy with baby, I had not noticed your 
hand.” 

“Mamma, it was so truly bad for baby to be 
sick and crying on papa’s birthday that I didn’t 
want to make any more trouble,” replied little 
Mabel. And papa, looking over the bursting rose- 
buds, knew not which was the fairer messenger of 
joy,—the rose or his little daughter. 


For Every Other Sunday. + 
DANCING PILGRIMS OF ECHTERNACH. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N the grand duchy of Luxemburg, every Whit- 
Tuesday, a very strange spectacle may be 
witnessed; namely, a procession of dancing 

pilgrims. These pilgrims visit the shrine of the 
Saxon Saint Willibrord, who left England in 1690 
to preach the gospel in Friesland. His bones rest 
under a high altar in the parish church of Echter- 
nach, 


This church is small and poor inside. The old 
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walls are discolored with dampness and age; and, 
to add to the doleful effect, a dismal-looking 
panelling of wood, painted chocolate color, runs 
round the building. 

The church stands on a hill, and is approached 
by a flight of steps, about sixty-four in number. 
Close to the entrance of the chair is a statue of 
Sir Willibrord, surrounded with lights. Beneath 
the altar lie the treasured bones. Near the en- 
trance is a common wooden cupboard, where the 
saint’s hair shirt is kept. 

Before the dancing takes place, services are 
held in the church. By 8 o’clock a.m. the dancers 
—amounting sometimes to twenty-five thousand 
— form, ready to begin what they consider their 
penitential exercises. A band of music heads the 
line. Scattered here and there among the people 
are often forty bands, some containing fine mu- 
sicians, others squeaking out the most ear-piercing 
notes on wheezy violins and antiquated fifes. 

The boys are allowed to lead. Off they go, 
jumping up and down to the music. This jump 
must be kept up all the way to the shrine, which 
is a distance of nearly two miles. After them 
come the -other dancing pilgrims, who have a step 
of their own. Some are bent nearly double with 
age. Others are weak and sick, but supported by 
zealous friends. 

It is a strange and at the same time a pitiful 
sight to view these penitents as they silently 
dance, four or five in a row, with their hands at 
their sides. There is no roughness, no boisterous 
talking or laughing. The whole thing is done in 
a perfectly religious spirit. 

It is three steps forward, then two backward, 
under the heat of the broiling sun, with the per- 
spiration streaming down their faces. Sometimes 
the musicians are obliged to stop from lack of 
breath. There is a slight pause, then on they go 
through the streets, over the rough roads, till at 
last they gain the church steps. It is not an easy 
thing to skip up those steps; but they do it right 
to the church door, up the large aisle, round the 
high altar, where the sacred bones are kept, down 
the choir, and out through the door to the church- 
yard, where a cross is erected. Round this latter 
they must dance three times. Then the penitential 
dance is over for the year, and the exhausted par- 
ticipants may rest. 

It is a pity that so much energy and devotion 
could not be expended in a better cause. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue glowing wintry sky bends softly over 
The still, dark earth that waits the coming 
morn; 
And, while the sun lags slow,— belated rover,— 
Another year is born. 


When the white moonlight hid the stars’ pale 
glory, 
And bells from many a steeple rung his knell, 
Like a poor pilgrim, weary, bowed, and hoary, 
The Old Year said Farewell. 


And, ever ready for the fresh beginning, 
Regrets for bygone days full soon are said; 

Forgot are all the sorrow and the sinning: 
We yearn new paths to tread. 


Ah! let us do the thing we would be doing, 
And let us be the thing we fain would be; 

In the new paths still higher aims pursuing, 
To nobler destiny. 


Let it be now: real work, not idle scheming; 
Our grand life-story truly, plainly, told; 
Then blessed days shall come, as in our dreaming, 
When this New Year is old. 
Housekeepers Weekly. 
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If wrinkles must be written upon our brows, let 
them not be written upon the heart. The spirit 
should not grow old. James A. GARFIELD. 


SONG FOR WINTER. 


Now winter fills the world with snow, 
Wild winds across the country blow, 
And all the trees, with branches bare, 
Like beggars shiver in the air. 

Oh, now burrah for sleds and skates! 

A polar expedition waits 

When school is done each day for me,— 
Off for the ice-bound Arctic Sea. 


The ice is strong upon the creek, 

The wind has roses for the cheek, 

The snow is knee-deep all around, 

And earth with clear blue sky is crowned. 
Then come, and we may find the hut 
Wherein the Esquimau is shut, 

Or see the polar bear whose fur 

_Makes fun of the thermometer. 


Let us who want our muscles tough 
Forsake the tippet and the muff. 
The keen fresh wind will do no harm, 
The leaping blood shall keep us warm. 
A spin upon our aretic main 
Shall drive the clouds from out the brain, 
And for our studies we at night 
Shall have a better appetite. 
FraNK DrimpstTER SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE GLEANER. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


UTH was a little girl six years old, and she 
had no other little girls to play with. She 
could not go to school, either; for the near- 

est district school was too far away for so little a 
girl to trudge to every day. 

But Ruth was not lonely. She lived on a farm, 
and had many playfellows; and ‘she learned a 
great deal every day, too, as any little child must 
who lives so much out of doors with Mother Na- 
ture’s dear children. 

There were two big, kind horses in the barn, who 
knew Ruth and loved to have her come into the 
stalls and stroke their faces; there were four or 
five cows, who gave her all the warm milk she cared 
to drink; there were ever so many cats and kit- 
tens; there were lots and lots of beautiful, cooing 
pigeons, who walked up and down the ridge-pole 
of the barn, talking to one another in their soft, 
soft voices.or whirring swiftly down to pick up 
the grain Ruth scattered for them; there were 
also a great many hens and roosters, and in the 
summer-time many little chicks; and, best of all, 
there was Jack. 

Jack was the dog. He lived in a house of his 
own out near the barn; but he was always ready 
to come when Ruth called, and willing to do almost 
anything she might ask of him. 

Jack had a long chain by which he was sometimes 
fastened to his house. Ruth had an empty soap- 
box which she called her cart. Sometimes Jack 
played horse with her; and then Ruth fastened his 
chain to an upright piece of wood that was naibed 
to one end of the box, and Jack would pull the cart 
all about the yard for her. 

Summer had gone, and the tired little leaves 
were beginning to float down from the tree-tops 
when Ruth’s father was taken sick. He was very 
sick, indeed; and it was a bad time for a farmer to 
be sick. It was just harvesting time, you see; and 
there were all the pears and apples to be gathered 
and marketed, and the grain to be brought in, and 
all the fallen leaves to be raked up and stored 
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away to make soft winter beds for the good cows, 
so much more to do than the one hired man could 
attend to. 

Ruth’s father fretted about these things as he 
lay on his bed; and her mother was anxious, too, 
for it meant a great deal to them. 

Ruth was a very useful little girl; and she helped 
her mother wash the dishes, and ran about on 
many errands, very, very softly, so as not to dis- 
turb her father. 

“J wish I could help more,” she said to herself 
one morning as she went out into the sunshine and 
called Jack to her. “I wonder what I can do,” 
and she began to look around. Suddenly she had 
a bright idea. 

“Why, Jack” she cried, clapping her hands, “ we 
can help get in the leaves, can’t we? Youcanhelp: 
you will be my horsie, and drag the cart.” 

Jack seemed willing. So Ruth wentinto the barn 


to get the wooden rake. Then she saw an empty 
barrel, and, putting the rake down, she took hold 
of the barrel and tugged at it until she had got it 
out by the barn door. Then she took up the rake 
again, and ran off under the pear-trees. 

The ground was covered thick with little brown 
leaves, and Ruth had soon raked together a great 
pile of them while Jack napped in the sunshine. 

Then she went back to the barn for her box 
cart; and Jack obediently awoke and trotted after 
her, and stood quietly while she fastened him to it 
with the chain. 

When Ruth at last said, “Get up, Jack,” he 
trotted back with the cart to the pile of leaves, and 
then lay down to take another nap while Ruth 
loaded her wagon. 

She stood up in it, just as she had seen her 
father do when loading hay; and she trampled 
down the leaves, as she piled them in, until the lit- 
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tle cart was full. Then she laid a barrel stave 
across the top to keep the leaves from shaking out, 
and told Jack to “ get up.” 

He was awake again in a moment, and dragged 
the box a little way, and then sat down to wait for 
Ruth while she raked together the leaves which 
she had scattered about in loading her cart. 

Then she threw down her rake, and, taking hold 
of the chain, helped Jack pull the box wagon up to 
the barn. 

They stopped beside the barrel, and Ruth began 
to wonder how she was going to get the leaves into 
it. Then she saw the wheelbarrow standing near 
by. Itdid not take long to bring this up beside the 
barrel; and soon she managed to lift the box of 
leaves upon it, and, climbing upon the wheelbar- 
row herself, could easily empty the leaves into the 
barrel an armful at a time. 

Jack was soon awakened to carry another load; 
and, by the time they had travelled back and forth 
once or twice more, Ruth found it necessary to 
step into the barrel herself, after adding each box- 
ful of leaves, to trample them down. 

She worked away patiently all the morning, and 
Jack worked with her. 

He liked his little nap in the sunshine, but he 
was always ready to wake up when his little mis- 
tress called him to do his duty as horse. 

By dinner time the barrel was full, pressed 
down, and running over; and Ruth called her 
mother out to see what she had been about. 

“Why, Ruthie, dear, how fine!” exclaimed her 
mother, stooping to kiss the happy, upturned face. 
“Did you do it all yourself? ” 

“ Jack helped,” said Ruth, laying her hand upon 
her playfellow’s smooth head. “We did it to- 
gether; and, if Jim will bring out more barrels, 
we will fill them all.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, smiling. “Ill 
ask him to bring them out this afternoon. And I'll 
tell you, Ruth, we will keep this a surprise for 
papa. I'll just tell him he need not fret about the 
leaves, that some one is getting them in for us.” 

Ruth caught up Jack’s fore paws and danced 
about with him in her pleasure. ‘We'll s’prise 


him, we'll sprise him, won’t we, Jack?” 
she cried. 

They worked together every pleasant 
day after that; and when at last one 
sunshiny morning Ruth’s father was able to walk 
out in the yard, leaning upon a cane, his little 
girl led him up by the barn door, where stood six 
barrels, all in a row. 

“See,” she said, pointing to the leaves which 
peeped over the tops of the barrels, “see all the 
leaves!” 

“Good!” said her father. “We must have 
them put inside. Who raked them up? I was 
afraid we would lose most of them this fall.” 

“J did!” cried Ruth, happy enough in his pleas- 
ure. “I raked them all myself.” 

“You don’t mean it?” exclaimed her father. 
“Did my little girl really gather in all those leaves? 
Why, why!” 

* Jack helped,” explained Ruth. “He dragged 
the cart, you know. We did it to help you ’cause 
you were sick.” 

Her father squeezed the little brown hand that 
lay in his. 

“T needn’t have fretted about the work when I 
had you and Jack to help me, need I?” he said, 
smiling. 


The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it. So rs that of the other, be- 
cause he distinguishes every moment of it with 
useful or amusing thoughts, or, in other words, 
because the one ts always wishing it away, and 
the other always.enjoying tt. ADDISON. 


I have found the saying of the ancients true, 
that better is a bright comrade on a weary road 
than a horse-litter. Cuartes REApE. 


“7 expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness I can show to any fellow creature, let me 
do tt now.” 


-lords still greater. 


By Titian. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER. 


BY RUTH B. DELANO. 


MONG the legends of the medieval church 
there is a story that once, many centuries 
ago, there lived in the land of Canaan 

a man, or rather a giant; for in stature and 
strength he surpassed all men. He could lift a 
load too great for many oxen, and carry it with- 
out fatigue; and because of his great strength and 
endurance he was called Offero, or the bearer of 
burdens. 

Now Offero was proud of his great frame and 
invincible strength, and, not content with being 
merely the strongest in his own land, he made up 
his mind to serve in the court of some king and 
accomplish mighty deeds; and, more than that, 
none but the most powerful of all kings should be 
his lord. So he set forth from Canaan, seeking 
the greatest king in all the world. He came to 
many lands and passed through many courts; but 
always, when he thought to stay, he heard of other 
At last he came to a great 
kingdom, and the ruler of that land was the great- 
est lord and sovereign in all the world. So Offero 
came before the king and prayed to serve him. 
The king had heard tales of the great strength and 
deeds of the giant, and he gladly took Offero into 
his service. 

One day, when he stood in attendance upon the 
king, a minstrel came into the presence to divert 
him with songs and playing upon the harp; and 
Offero observed that at certain moments during 
the song the king crossed himself. Offero, won- 
dering, asked the meaning of the gesture; and the 
king replied that the minstrel in his song had 
spoken the name of Satan, and the sign of the 
cross was a protection against the power of the 
devil and all the evil he might work. At this Of- 
fero was much moved, and cried out, “ Verily, if 
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this Satan hath power over thee to do thee harm, 
then thou art not the mightiest prince alive; and I 
will serve thee not.” And he left that court, and 
set forth again upon his journey to seek him who 
could terrify the great lord he had served. 

After leaving that land far behind; he came to a 
great desert and in the midst of the waste he met 
a train of armed men, strangely accoutred, and at 
their head one of dark countenance and command- 
ing presence, who demanded of Offero who he was 
and what he sought. “Iam the giant Offero,” he 
replied; “and I seek Satan, before whose name 
the greatest king doth quail.” ‘I am he,” said the 
stranger: “what would you with me?” “I would 
serve you,” answered Offero; “for to none but the 
most powerful will I bow.” And Satan took him 
into his train, and they journeyed on together. One 
day it chanced that they came to a parting of four 
ways, where stood a great cross. Satan shrank 
back with fear, and would not pass by. “Why 
dost thou fear that wooden cross?” said Offero. 
“Surely, it can hafm thee not.” Then Satan re- 
plied that a certain one named Jesus had been 
crucified upon that cross, and that he was power- 
less in its presence and against him who had died 
upon it. And Offero, wondering that there could 
be one yet stronger than Satan, left him, and went 
to seek for Jesus. 

This new life of wandering lasted many months, 
until one day, travelling through a deep forest, he 
came to a hermit’s cell. To the hermit he told 
the story of his search, and was filled with joy to 
learn that there he could serve him whom he 
sought; and he besought the hermit to tell him in 
what way to begin. “By fasting and prayer,” re- 
plied the hermit. This made the giant indignant, 
for he thought to use, and not waste, his great 
strength; and he refused, saying, “ Never will I 
serve a lord by fasting my strength away, and 
spending my nights and days in vigils and 
prayers.” But the hermit, being a wise as well as 
holy man, told him of a deep river in the wood, 
through which was no ford, and over which people 
could cross only with the greatest peril. “Serve, 
then, the Lord Jesus with thy strong arms as thou 
desirest to do,” said he, “and bear travellers over 
the stream in his name.” 

So Offero, gladdened, went to the river, and 
built himself a hut upon its bank, and, using a 
palm-tree for a staff, bore safely to the opposite 
shore all who came. No matter what the hour or 
how inclement the weather or boisterous the water, 
the simple giant bore bis burdens joyfully, serv- 
ing the Lord with all his great strength. 

One night, as he waited in his hut, a storm arose; 
and, as his custom was, he set his light where it 
could be seen by wayfarers. In the midst of the 
wind he thought he heard a voice calling him. He 
listened, but there was no sound but the storm and 
the violent river. Soon it came again, — a voice 
from without. He arose, and opened his door; but 
he heard nothing but the tempest, and saw nothing 
but the night and the driving rain. Leaving the 
door ajar, he trimmed his light afresh; and then 
came the voice again, calling him by name,—a 
voice faint, but clear, through the storm. 

He went out into the darkness, and at last, 
guided by the sound, came upon a little child 
crouching beneath an oak-tree, who begged to be 
carried over the stream. Offero, unhesitating, 
but marvelling at the presence of the child, took 
him upon his shoulders, and, grasping his staff, 
plunged into the stormy river. Then came a 
strange thing. The little child weighed down 
upon the giant’s shoulders with a prodigious 
weight; and, as he advanced deeper and deeper 
into the stream, the load nearly overpowered him. 
The water rose high, and the wind buffeted him 
mercilessly; but he staggered on, doing his best 
to bear the child safe from harm. Exhausted, he 


touched the bank and set down his burden,— when 
suddenly his fatigue fell away from him, the storm 
ceased, and the whole place became light. 

Bewildered, he exclaimed: “ What art thou, lit- 
tle child? Had I carried the world upon my 
shoulders, it were no greater burden than thou! ” 
And the child replied: “I am that Christ whom 
thou hast sought and served. I accept thee and 
thy service; and, since thou hast borne me 
through the flood, thy name shall be Christo- 
pher, the bearer of Christ. And in sign of this 
thy staff shall bear leaves and fruit.” Then Chris- 
topher fell down before the child. And, when he 
raised his head, he was alone; but his staff, planted 
in the earth, was already budding with fresh green 
leaves. Aud Christopher knew that the service of 
his life was consecrated to the Lord, the child that 
he had borne across the stream. 

Titian has chosen this legend for the subject of 
a picture now in that room of the Doges’ Palace in 
Venice called the ‘Camera degli Scarlatti.” Be- 
hind the saint crossing with the child upon his 
shoulder show the roofs and towers of the city of 
Venice. 


JACK FROST. 


Some one has been in the garden, 
Nipping the flowers so fair: 

All the green leaves are withered ; 
Now who do you think has been there? 


Some one has been in the forest, 
Cracking the chestnut-burrs : 
Who is it dropping the chestnuts, 
Whenever a light wind stirs? 


Some one has been on the hill-top, 
Chipping the moss-covered rocks : 
Who has been cracking and breaking 
Them into fragments and blocks? 


Some one has been at the windows, 
Marking on every pane; 

Who made those glittering pictures 
Of lace-work, fir-trees, and grain? 


Some one is all the time working 
Out on the pond so blue, 
Bridging it over with crystal: 
Who is it now? Can you tell who? 


While his good bridge he is building, 
We will keep guard at the gate; 

And, when he has it all finished, 
Hurrah for the boys that can skate! 


Let him work on: we are ready. 
Not much for our fun does it cost! 
Three cheers for the bridge he is making! 
And three, with a will, for Jack Frost. 
Selected. 
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THE BARON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Part II. 
BY EDITH NOYES PORTER. 


HE butler paused, in surprise at the strange 

sight, in the doorway, sorry to interrupt 

so picturesque a scene and pleasant a 

story. ‘‘She’ll win the old baron’s heart yet, I’ll 
wager,” he muttered. 

‘¢ Pardon, my lord, but dinner.is waiting,” he 
finally said, and offered his arm to the limping 
baron. Cecelia sprang gayly up from her stool, 
and thanked her grandpa very warmly for his in- 
teresting narrative. 

“Ahem! Come to dinner, child!” was the gruff 
reply; and, taking the arm of the butler, they 
all walked slowly into the dining-room. The table 
glittered with costly cut-glass and old silver, and 
glowed with gayly colored little lamps and huge 


vases of rare hot-house flowers. The butler and 
the maid, Susan, served the oddly matched pair 
and passed many dainty dishes to Cecelia. But she 
could hardly choke down a morsel, so homesick 
and tired was she, and was very glad when the long 
meal was over, and they were once more in the 
drawing-room. Then the baron inquired about 
her family and mother. But not a word did she 
say about the sacrifice and the lost festival, as 
she sat sadly gazing into the fire, wondering 
what they were all doing now. Finally, noticing 
the tired, sorrowful face of the girl, he said ab- 
ruptly : “Cecelia, you are tired. Retire. 
night!” ; 

Cecelia thankfully arose, and was retiring with 
simply a“ Good-night, grandpa! ” when she noticed 
the sudden wistful, sad expression on the usually 
stern-faced baron. Coming quickly back, she 
threw both arms around the astonished old baron 
and, kissing him, said softly, “ Good-night, dearest 
grandpa!” and before he could answer she had 


vanished. “Well! Well! Ahem! Bless her 
loving heart! Just like her mother. Exactly. A 
bonny lass. Well! Ahem!” gasped the amazed 


old man; and, suddenly rising, he limped to the 
door and watched her out of sight. As he stood 
there hidden by the velvet draperies, he distinctly 
heard the maid say to the butler on the stairs: 
“Poor little soul! She was the only one who 
really cared for the old baron, or she would not 
have come out here to this lonely place and miss a 
splendid festival or dance at her home to-night. 
I guess she had been lotting on it for weeks. You 
wouldn’t catch me missing a gay time for a cross 
old man, who does not care a penny for any one. 
She’s a dear, unselfish girl, I think, and” — That 
was all he heard, 

Slowly the baron limped to his chair by the fire- 
side. “So she is the only one who cares for the 
‘eross old man,’ is she?” he muttered bitterly. 
“Missed a good time for me! Lotted on it. 
Too bad! Sorry. Well-a-day! Why, bless them! 
Don’t I love my only daughter Bertha and her 
child? Yes! Ahem!” And a tear dropped on his 
white beard, and glistened like a ruby in the fire- 
light’s glow. A sudden thought flashed through 
his brain. 
hands together excitedly; “ll do it!” 

And, laughing softly to himself, he rang the bell 
very sharply for the butler, who came running 
into the room, expecting a scene with his blunt, 
cross master. But, to his surprise and delight, the 
baron positively smiled at him, and, after a brief 
conversation, took his arm and retired for the 
evening. 

“That girl is a wonder. I knew she’d win 
him!” chuckled the butler to himself, and then 
hastened away to tell the good news to Susan, his 
sweetheart, and carry out his master’s order. 

Cecelia had cried herself to sleep, and her 
pillow was damp with tears when she awoke in the 
morning. It had been a hard victory. Well, she 
should cry no more, it was all over now, and this 
afternoon she was going. Poor old grandpa! how 
she pitied him, for, in spite of his crossness and 
peculiarities, she really loved the old baron and 
respected him! 

Her pretty evening dress, which she had care- 
lessly laid on the foot of the bed on retiring, now 
lay folded up neatly on a chair, ready for packing. 
Susan had probably put it there, she thought; and, 
without giving it another thought, she ran lightly 
down the stairs to breakfast. All through break- 
fast and that morning she noticed the baron’s ex- 
traordinary change of manner. He seemed to 
have melted from an icicle to a gentle snowflake. 
He spoke not a single cross word, and once startled 
the servants by a hearty peal of laughter, excited 
by some ludicrous tales Cecelia told. (She seemed 
bent on thawing out the old man completely.) 


Good-.. 


“Good!” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
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The servants glanced meaningly at each other. 
The baron had not laughed for years! 

They were much pleased over her success with 
the gruff, stern baron. After breakfast Cecelia 
tried, in every way she was capable, to entertain 
and amuse the fast-melting baron. She read to 
him, conversed with him, told him ludicrous ad- 
ventures, played to him on the old piano in the 
chapel all the old favorite airs and melodies, and 
waited on him so tenderly that the old man was 
completely won by her thoughtfulness and affec- 
tion, and made her promise to come again, often, 
and bring her sisters and all the friends that she 
wished. He was delighted with her beautiful play- 
ing (he was very fond of music), and muttered 
several times to himself: “ Yes, ’ll do it. She de- 
serves it. Fine touch, much talent. ’*T will please 
Bertha, I guess. Ahem! ” 

After lunch, as she was packing her satchel for 
the departure home, he handed her a sealed letter, 
saying: “ This is for your mother, my girl. Don’t 
forget to giveit toher.” As she stood on the marble 
stairs, with a beaming face, bidding farewell to the 
servants, the baron suddenly put his strong arms 
around her, and kissed her with a love shining out 
of his steel-gray eyes rarely seen there before, 
and murmured, “ Bertha’s own girl!” and then 
abruptly turned on his heel and disappeared. 
With a happy, triumphant smile, Cecelia sprang 
into the coach, and, waving her handkerchief until 
out of sight, was whirled rapidly home. At dusk 
she reached her home, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by her anxious, loving family, who had 
sadly missed her presence from the dance. 

They had expected to find her in tears, and bit- 
terly lamenting her lost fun; but there stood Ce- 
celia rosy, happy, and smiling! With a hug and 
kiss for all, she said brightly: “I had a splendid 
time, and I’m going again soon. Grandpa was 
very kind, good, and jolly.” 

“ Kind, good, and jol/y!” echoed Cora, incredu- 
lously, leading her to the warm fire and removing 
her wraps. “Why, he nearly bit my head off 
when last I saw my angelic grandpa! ” 

“Did you have a be-au-tiful time? Was it a 
grand success?” inquired Cecelia, handing her 
mother the envelope from Grandfather Lovering. 

“Oh, a perfectly lovely time! Magnificent! 
Yes, a fine success, I guess,” answered May. 

“Nearly every one inquired for you, pet,” added 
her loving mother. “And I guess a great many 
were disappointed at not seeing you. But here is 
your reward. Listen to this!” and she read aloud 
to the girls the now welcome letter from Lovering 
Hall. 

“Dear Daughter Bertha,—I am so much 
pleased with your good little daughter Cecelia, and 
have enjoyed her visit so much, that in return I 
invite you all, and as many friends as you can 
bring and invite, to a dance on New Year's Eve at 
Lovering Hall. 

** Will leave all arrangements to you.” 

“Hurray!” cried Cecelia. ‘“Didn’t I tell you 
he was just splendid? But what do vou suppose 
put that idea into his head?” 

“Behold a miracle! The youngest of the family 
is victor, and has carried off the prize! ” exclaimed 
Cora, waltzing Cecelia around the room to show 
her the lovely presents she had received. 

While Cecelia was relating her interviews with 
the eccentric baron to her surprised but delighted 
mother, May had taken the pretty crépe dress out 
of the satchel, and was shaking out its soft folds. 

At that minute Mr. Winslow entered the room, 
and, after greetings, questions, and congratulations, 
turned to May, who, with an excited exelamation, 
had picked up the envelope which Susan had 
folded into Cecelia’s dress by the baron’s orders at 
Lovering Hall. 

This was the baron’s surprise. 


“See, Cecelia,” she cried, thrusting the envelope 
into the hands of the surprised girl. Cecelia with 
trembling fingers took the envelope. It was ad- 
dressed, 

To Cecelia for a Christmas Gift. 
From her loying Grandpa, 
Baron LOVERING. 


Amid a breathless pause she hastily broke the 
seal, and out fluttered a paper with the words : — 

“For the first year’s course in music at Ger- 
many ”— on it. 

Inside was a five-thousand-dollar note. 


Tue Enp. 
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CONSOLATION. 
(YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


WHEN we are lone and weary, 
As on life’s path we plod, 
Let us trust in our one helper, 

The ever-watchful God. 


Wherever we may journey, 
Where’er we may abide, 

Let us always remember 
That God is at our side. 


However rough and thorny 
Our life’s path seems to be, 

Oh, ever-present Father, 
Lead on, we’ll follow thee! 


In hours of strength or weakness, 
In hours of pain or wrong, 

We will look to thee for guidance 
With reverent prayers and song. 


And when we cross the threshold of this life 
For that to come, 
May we never cease to thank thee, 
May we say, ‘‘ Thy will be done’’! 
5 EN 
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THE LITTLE GREEN SNAKE. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


NE Saturday morning, about the middle of | 


October, I was sewing the pretty little 

pink dress that Goldy was to wear on her 
birthday, which would come in about a week, when 
I heard Ned calling to me to please come out for 
a walk. 

*Tt’s so warm out doors, and we children want 
you to go with us, Auntie Helen,” he shouted. 

For a moment I looked longingly at the sweet 
little dress I was trying so hard to finish in time; 
and then, knowing how much the cbildren wanted 
to go, I put on my hat and went downstairs where 
I found Ned and Charlie impatiently waiting. 
Goldy was there, too, and had just tied Baby Wil- 
lie’s little white bonnet firmly on his little restless 
head; for she seemed to feel sure I would come. 

Down the street we went, Ned and Charlie rac- 
ing on ahead, Goldy sometimes running with the 
boys and sometimes walking beside me, and Willie 
trudging sturdily along with his chubby little hand 
holding fast to mine. We went down the hill 
toward the little stone church where the ivy was 
all turning brown and where we saw a dear little 
robin perched on one of the window ledges. Then 
we passed a long, low stone wall covered with 
blood-red woodbine. A squirrel with a big bushy 
tail was sitting there eating a nut; but, as soon as 
he saw us, he ran away as fast as he could, and, 
even though the boys ran after him, they could 
not catch him, for all of a sudden he disappeared 
into a crack between two large stones. 

“Qh, dear,” said Ned, “I don’t see why he 
wouldn’t let me catch him. I wouldn’t hurt him 
a bit.” 


“Well, he didn’t know that, dear,” I said. “You 
see lots of little boys would have killed him if they 
had caught him, so he was afraid you would.” 

“TI think anybody’s awful mean that'll kill little 
bits of animals,” said Goldy. 

“So do I, Goldy; but some people like to kill 
animals just for fun,” I replied. 

As we walked along, the children were all so 
happy racing and chasing each other about that I was 
glad I had come with them. Ned and Charlie had 
filled their pockets with nuts, and Goldy had gath- 
ered a bunch of pretty colored leaves which she 
was going to press after she got home again, when, 
just a little way ahead of us, we saw a man stand- 
ing in the middle of the road. In his hand was a 
great big stone; and, as we came near, he threw it 
down on something that was wriggling close to his 
feet. Then he stepped on the stone, and crushed 
the little squirming thing with all his might. 

“Oh, what can it be?” cried Ned. ‘“ He’s kill- 
ing it!” 

“What is that you are killing?” I asked the 
man. 

“Oh, only a snake,” he said. “It’s dead now.” 
And, giving the stone a kick, he walked away. 

Charlie rushed up to the place where the stone 
had been; and there, sure enough, was a tiny 
green snake, about a foot long, with its poor little 
body all crushed and broken and its pretty head 
covered with dirt. 

“He’s a wicked, wicked man.” And Goldy began 
to cry, while Ned ran up to the man, who by this 
time was quite a distance away; and we heard him 
say, in his angry; boyish voice: " You’re a horrid, 
bad, cruel man to kill a poor little bit of a snake, 
and I just wish it had bitten you real hard. So 
there, now! ” : 

“Ned, Ned,” I called, “come back, quick!” 

And Ned came; but he shouted once more, as he 
did so, “I just wish itd bitten you somethin’ 
awful, I do!” 

The man did not reply. 
much ashamed to. 

“I’m going to bury the poor little snake,” said 
Charlie. 

So he picked up the little dead thing; and then 
he and Ned dug a little hole under a tree near by, 
and put him init. Then they pushed the dirt all 
back again over him; and Goldy took some of her 
pretty leaves and laid them on the little grave, 
watering it all the time with her tears. 

“Now we had better go home,” I said, “or it 
will be dinner time before we get back, I’m 
afraid.” 

* Auntie Helen,” said Ned, “do little snakes 
like that ever hurt anybody?” 

“Oh, no, my dear,” I answered, “of course, 
they don’t. They are afraid of people, and al- 
ways run away as fast as they can when they see 
anybody coming. No, they never do any harm. 
Instead of that they are very useful little creat- 
ures, for they catch lots of bugs that would do 
damage if they had a chance. Unless a snake is 
very large, he will not hurt you. So, if you see 
one on the street where you think some man will 
come along and kill it, just pick a little piece of 
grass or a twig, and touch the snake’s little tail 
with it. For, you see, that will make him run 
away; and, if you keep following him, by and by 
he will reach the other side of the street, and will 
disappear in the long grass, and then he will be 
safe. I always do that. Iam so afraid some one 
will kill them. Will you do it, too, children?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, Auntie Helen, of course we will!” they 
shouted; and then Willie lisped softly, “ Eth, 
Auntie "Elen, of tourse we ’ill.” 

I looked at my watch; and, finding it was nearly 
noon-time, I picked up Baby Willie and turned to 
go home. 


I suppose he was too 
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THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE. 


Have you heard of the Sugar-Plum Tree? 
*Tis a marvel of great renown! 

It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop sea 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 

The fruit that it bears is so wondrously sweet 
(As those who have tasted it say) 

That good little children have only to eat 
Of that fruit to be happy next day. 


When you've got to the tree, you would have a 
hard time 
To capture the fruit which I sing: 
The tree is so tall that no person could climb 
To the boughs where the sugar-plums swing! 
But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat, 
And a gingerbread dog prowls below; 
And this is the way you contrive to get at 
Those sugar-plums tempting you so. 


You say but the word to that gingerbread dog, 
And he barks with such terrible zest 

That the chocolate cat is at once all agog, 
As her swelling proportions attest. 

And the chocolate cat goes cavorting around 
From this leafy limb unto that; 

And the sugar-plums tumble, of course, to the 

ground. : 

Hurrah for that chocolate cat! 


There are marshmallows, gumdrops, and pepper- 
mint canes 
With stripings of scarlet or gold; 
And you carry away of the treasure that rains 
As much as your apron can hold! 
So come, little child, cuddle closer to me 
In your dainty white nightcap and gown; 
And I'll rock you away to that Sugar-Plum Tree 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 
Eveenet Frevp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHO WAS HE? 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


HE tide was down, and the sands were dry. 
Bob and Nell climbed into an old boat, and 
rested from their play. 

When the tide came over the sands again, Uncle 
Phil’s boat would come in. 

While they waited for the rising of the tide, Bob 
told what he had heard Uncle Phil tell. 

Uncle Phil had been to far-off lands, and had 
seen strange sights. 

He had seen hills of ice and fields of snow 
where white bears were walking about. 

Uncle Phil had been to coral islands; and he 
had seen palm-trees, such great big ones! He 
had seen beautiful birds with golden feathers! 

“But look!” cried Bob. “Look! Uncle Phil’s 
boat’s coming in, and there’s time to tell you just 
one thing more. 

“Uncle Phil went to an awful lonesome place 
once, an island where a man that you know used 
to live. He stayed there ever so long ago.” 

“That I know! ” whispered Nell. 

“Uncle Phil says that all the time the one I’m 
talking about lived there he never once saw a 
white man’s face.” 

“Oh-h-h!” exclaimed Nell, turning her aston- 
ished one toward her brother. 

“Guess the name of the island, the name of the 
man, and then tell how long he lived there,” added 
Bob. 

“Now jump out quick!” he cried, as Uncle 
Phil stepped on shore. 


The seven wise men of Greece, so famous for 
their wisdom all the world over, acquired all that 
fame, each of them, by a single sentence consist- 
ing of two or three words. Souru. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


TueEre will be quite a laugh, the Editor thinks, 
over the Chinese idea of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. You see there is no attempt to present 
the garments or figures of the Jews in the time of 
Jesus. It is a Chinese affair all through. Tis- 
sot’s idea on the opposite page tells quite another 
story. And yet is it so very different, and why 
should we laugh at the Chinese artist? The 
Chinaman understands the parable at once, as he 
looks upon the Chinese drawing, which proves that 
the moral fits all nations, and can be dressed up in 
the fashions of every country to teach and warn. 

The striking legend of Saint Christopher is told 
again for us in this number. It never loses 
interest. The picture is reproduced from Titian, 
and bears the age-marks so often accompanying 
the classic paintings we like to bring to the notice 
of our young people. These works of art -are 
finer, even when disfigured by time, than are most 
of our new ones on the same subjects. 

Here we are on the threshold of a New Year. 
Have you settled when the twentieth century be- 
gins? Have you made any new resolutions? Have 
you decided to “lend a hand” to the good work 
nearest,— say the Sunday School? Have you de- 
clared your purpose to be one of the “climbers,” 
going a little higher in character? The Editor 
wishes each reader, young or old, a New Year of 
cheer and courage, of growth in the things of 
grace and goodness. 


LETTER-BOX. 


GOUVERNEUR, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,— We have a Unitarian Sunday School 
up here in Northern New York, and I am a member. 
Rey. H. D. Catlin is pastor of our neat little church, 
which was built in 1898, and dedicated Jan. 14, 1899. 
I enjoy the Every Other Sunday very much, and en- 
close an enigma, which (if you think best) I would be 

pleased to have printed. Yours truly, 
HERBERT P. CoNnGER. 


Dear Editor,—TI take the Every Other Sunday. My 
sister and I have great fun puzzling out the puzzles. 
I hope you will keep sending them. I hope I may be 
able to send some answers. From 

Norton BaLpwin, 
39 Columbia Road, Dorchester. 


BuRLINGTON, VT. 
Dear Editor,—1 send you a puzzle, or enigma, 
which I made; and, if it is satisfactory, and you have 
not too many others, I should like you to please place 
it inthe Every Other Sunday. 


Yours truly, 
JupITH FE. SPEAR. 


Georg Bath has sent in correct answers to Enigma 
IX., Charade LV., and Hidden Poets in No. VI. 


The Editor has been much pleased by the large num- 
ber of contributions for the Letter-Box that have been 
received. He likes to have all kinds of puzzles sent; 
but will our friends please remember always to send 
the answer with the puzzle? Also, to write the puzzle 
or enigma on a separate piece of paper from the letter ? 

EDITOR. 
ENIGMA XIV. 


1 Am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 5, 10, 6, 6, is a caress. 
My 12, 3, 6, is used for fuel. 
My 138, 8, 13, is a verb. 
My 14, 11, 18, is a conjunction. 
My 18, 8, 11, is a boy's name. 
My 4, 10, 7, 2, is to come closer. 
My 18, 8, 7, is to delve. 
My 8, 9, 15, is a plant. 
My 1, 14, 11, is a color. 
My 5, 10, 4, 12, is a ruler. 
My 6, 8, 11, 7, is a pleasing accomplishment. 
My 1, 2, 8, 4, 7, is an object. 
My whole is a holiday. 
Mary Jesste Woop. 


ENIGMA XY. 


I aM consisted of eleven letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 9, is a flower. 
My 5, 9, 4, 11, is an animal. 
My 8, 6, 10, 11, is a measure of time. 
My 7, 2, 11, 4, is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a famous woman. 
WILLIAM W. OSBORNE. 


TRANSPOSITION (TWISTED FLOWERS) . 


1. Lehoipeort 7. Amgrildo. 
2. Knip. 8. Weolisp. 
3. Lraule. 9. Sydia. 
4. Hlonidnad. 10. Rof-tge-em-otn. 
5, Lgxoniia. 11. Lleaa-yill 
6. Gormnni-lgroy. 12. Tepasuni. 
LESLIE WIGGIN. 
ANAGRAM. 
A YPAHP wne raey ot lal het sraedre fo veyer roeht 
ayunsd. S. H. E. 
PUZZLE. 
- Wuar historical event is illustrated by :— . 
Tt 
2 big 
x Radel Ysa 
bape 
fk 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VII. 


Eniema X. Admiral George Dewey. x 

Eniema XI. A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger. 

Charade VY. Isinglass. 

Puzzle. Fox—ox. 

Transposition. Mississippi. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOMEBODY’S JOURNEY. 


BY LUCY W. RINGSTAFF. 


Somesopy goes off to Sleepy-land 
On a ship as light as a feather 
That sails each eve from the nursery*strand, 
Right heedless of the weather. : 
The rocking-chair is the good old ship, 
The rockers the rolling waves 
That bear it out with a swing and a dip 
On the breast of the deep-sea caves. 


Somebody’s mamma is the captain brave, 
Her arms the life-boat true. 
With a hug the man overboard they will save, 
And a kiss to warm him, too! 
Presto! the journey is hastened then, 
For Sleepy-land is near. 
With dazzling lights the merry din 
Of dreams bursts on his ear. 


Somebody smiles through the star-lit hours, 
— There’s never a trace of a tear,— 

Listening to dreams and plucking the flowers 
And nothing ever to fear. 

But the hours pass quickly in Sleepy-land, 
And the out-flowing tide he must stem. 

On a backward journey he sails for the strand, 
And arrives at 8 a.m. 
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